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in the natural course of things. Vast numbers of persons who
had embarked in these wild schemes, with the hope of selling
out of them before the inevitable crash came, were now called
upon for their subscriptions. Vast quantities of capital having
been already absorbed, had the inevitable effect of raising the
rate of interest. Successive calls compelled the weaker holders
to realise, and, while the calls for ready-money were immediate
and pressing, the prospect of returns was distant and uncertain.
Accordingly, after May and June, the decline was rapid. The
South American loans, and the Mexican mining schemes, proved
almost universally total losses. In the meantime, that slack
wat&r, which Mr. Tooke observes always precedes a great turn
in the tide of prices, took place. The increase of commodities
which speculation had caused, could no longer be kept from
being realised, prices fell as rapidly as they had risen. The
obligations of the speculators now became due, and the sale of
the commodities had to be forced to meet them. Universal dis-
credit now succeeded, goods became unsaleable, so that stocks
which are usually held in anticipation of demand were wholly
unavailable to meet the pecuniary engagements of the holders.
Merchants who had accepted bills for only half the value of the
goods consigned to them, were unable to realise even that half,
or even obtain advances, on security of the bills of lading, and
even the advances already made were peremptorily called in.
The usury laws, which limited interest to 5 per cent., greatly
aggravated the distress; nobody would lend money at 5 per cent,
when its real value was so much greater; hence, numbers who
would gladly have paid 8 or 10 per cent, interest, were obliged
to sell goods at a difference of 30 per cent, for cash compared
with the price for time

86. The bankers in the country had followed exactly in the
steps of the Bank of England. While the fever was raging they
had increased their issues and liabilities, by speculative advances
on commodities. The persons to whom these advances had been,
made had no means of repaying them, but the " promises to pay "
the bankers had lent them still remained in circulation, and must
be met. The bankers foresaw the coming storm, and endeavoured
to provide funds to meet it. The Bank of England itself had its